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guished group of ethnologists. In fact his observations are essentially cursory 
and at times trivial, yet none the less they will serve the useful end of introducing 
Hopi and Zufii and Moki to those who might otherwise remain in ignorance but 
who through this introduction may be led to continue the study in the better 
material which the Bureau of American Ethnology has made available in rich 
measure. When, however, he turns to comment upon the present system of 
Indian education in the pueblos he enters debatable ground. It is probably 
quite true that government schools are altering the life of the pueblos and 
that there is a loss of picturesque value in the course of progress. The best 
friends of the Indians will hold that mere picturesque value may properly 
be sacrificed for more wholesome surroundings in the community homes and 
that the undeniable industry of these Indians will be productive of better 
results when intelligently directed. William Churchill. 

Greeks in America. An Account of their Coming, Progress, Customs, 

Living and Aspirations. With an historical introduction and the stories 

of some famous American-Greeks. By Thomas Burgess, xvi and 256 pp. 

His., index. Sherman, French & Co., Boston, 1913. $1.35. 8x5%. 

Thirty years ago there were scarcely any Greeks in the United States; 

to-day, over 250,000 of them are here. But though they left their homes 

to come here, yet love for their native land burned strong within them as is 

shown by the fact that from 40,000 to 50,000 sailed from America to join their 

countrymen in the Balkan War. 

Mr. Burgess tells briefly the story of Greece; refers to the various ways 
in which Greek immigrants to this country earn money; describes the Greek 
societies, newspapers, books, families, schools, celebrations and rites, the daily 
life of the Greek in our large cities, mill towns, and western states; and 
lastly gives a sketch of Michael Anagnos, and other Greeks who have become 
famous in America. 

The author says the idea is erroneous that the Greek comes here merely to 
earn money and then return home. He says that the Greek immigrant, even 
though he may revisit his native land, will eventually return to America. 
Mr. Burgess makes some suggestions as to what to do for and with the Greek 
immigrant. A table gives, by states and cities, the approximate number of 
Greeks in the United States, and there is a bibliography of the best books in 
English on modern and medieval Greece and on Greeks in America. 

Wilbur Greeley Burroughs. 

Highways and Byways from the St. Lawrence to Virginia. By 

Clifton Johnson, xi and 340 pp. Ills. The Macmillan Co., New Tork, 

1913. $1.50. 8x5%. 
The rural life of the country is vividly described, both by the author and 
by means of conversations which he reports verbatim in the local dialect. 
These conversations help us to understand the mannerisms, customs, modes of 
living, legends and superstitions of these people. Appended to each chapter 
is a brief descriptive and historical account of places of scenic and historic 
interest, with directions how to reach them; also, a statement of the condition 
of the roads relative to motoring, distances from points of interest to near-by 
cities, etc. The book should be of value to all who are planning vacation 
trips either by rail, or motor. Wilbur Greeley Burroughs. 

Le Juif Errant d'Aujourd'hui. Etude sur Immigration des Israelites de 
1 'Europe Orientale aux Etats-Unis de l'Amerique du Nord. Par L. 
Hersch. 331 pp. Diagrams. M. Giard & E. Briere, Paris, 1913. Fr. 6. 
9 x 5%. 

It is well that this timely essay upon one of our social themes comes to 
us from a student who can bring an unbiased mind to the source and to the 
destination of the great Jewish migration of the present. It amounts to a 
great folk movement, its causes in social conditions of eastern Europe, its 
result a great economic problem in American communities. Upon this ultimate 
of the theme Dr. Hersch makes little comment. His work is concerned with 
the movement at its several sources, he examines its causation in careful detail, 
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he records the fluctuations and discloses the reasons therefor. The value of 
the work is that he brings the objects of his study as far as Ellis Island, where 
we shall have to make a disposition of the material. For the richer knowledge 
of this particular class of future citizenship, an immigration which comes to 
stay, our students of social problems will turn gladly to this work as a standard 
handbook. The treatment is particular where tables and detailed statements 
are seen to serve the end of a data supply, but it is broad in a wide view of 
history and political economy, a very valuable and wholly interesting treatise 
on a theme which we are forced to study in our own civic life. 

William Churchill. 

The Old Boston Post Road. By Stephen Jenkins, vii and 453 pp. 

Maps, ills., index. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 1913. $3.50. 

9x6%. 
The habit of mind which has given their great value to earlier works by 
Mr. Jenkins may, in the most kindly sense, be described as parochial. He 
was essentially an antiquarian, indefatigable in his research into the affairs 
of the little district about his home. It is just because of this parochialism 
which gave the charm to his studies of Broadway and the Bronx that this 
volume falls far below the level of its predecessors both in interest and in 
value. Hitherto he has been dealing with distances of a few miles, such as 
•could be covered by a leisurely nag ambling along familiar roads and sure 
of the home stable at night. Here he essays the greater distance and it 
proves too much for the method. There is much interesting antiquarian 
material about the main highway between New York and Boston; it would 
onliven a less entertaining volume just to have the extracts from Madam Sarah 
Knight and her comment that ' ' I made but one Grone, which was from the 
time I went to bed to the time I Eiss. " But when he has passed Stratford 
and gets into the unfamiliar country of the Yankees the personal acquaintance 
vanishes, and with it goes the peculiar charm of his writing. 

CENTRAL AMEEICA AND WEST INDIES 

Die mittelamerikanischen Vulkane. Yon Karl Sapper. 173 pp. Maps, 
index. Erganzungsheft No. 178 zu Petermanns Mitt. 1913. Mk. 12. 
11x7%. 

This is a comprehensive general report upon the volcanoes of Central 
America by the eminent German voleanologist, whose personal study of the 
region has extended over twelve years and included reconnaissance examina- 
tion of nearly all important vents of the region. Not only his own data but 
those of all other workers are made use of in this summary report. The 
first part (127 pages) is devoted to detailed descriptions of the individual 
volcanoes; the remaining 45 pages, which compose part II, being given over 
to a general treatment of the subject. 

As regards the distribution of the Central American volcanoes, Professor 
Sapper finds that they are arranged upon fissures, and that of the 101 vol- 
canic mountains and Maare of the first order, the majority range themselves 
in beautifully expressed series which are parallel to each other and nearly 
parallel to the nearby coast of the Pacific ocean. To the southward, however, 
certain volcanoes fall in a distinct class connected with mountain arcs of 
the Pacific type to which they are parallel. Excepting this class, the Central 
American volcanoes, as already stated, are found in long, nearly parallel lines, 
which instead of being perfectly straight, are made up of zig-zags, or else they 
fall in short transverse lines nearly at right angles. The individual series 
are offset en echelon and throughout in the same sense. This peculiarity of 
regular arrangement taken in connection with results of his earlier studies 
of the eruption and earthquake of Santa Maria in 1902, leads Sapper to 
believe that this eruption was due to the sinking of a local block of the earth's 
shell, and that the group of Central American volcanic vents have been 
opened along the margins of similar blocks which have undergone settlement 
in succession, though separated by considerable time intervals. The order of 
settlement is believed to have been from the southeastern blocks toward the 



